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cA Word of Explanation to Ie ew Friends 


HE Manufacturers Association of Connecticut is a voluntary service 

organization made up of approximately 800 of the representative 

industries of Connecticut, which in turn employ approximately 225,000 
workers and represent invested capital of over $692,000,000. 


e 


The Association was incorporated in 1910 and has for its object the 
advancement of the interest and welfare of its manufacturers and of the 
State of Connecticut as a whole. It serves its members in all matters in 
which they have a common or an individual interest. It speaks for them 
before Congress, at the State Legislature, before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or wherever united representation is required. Through 
the medium of Connecticut Industry and a special bulletin service, it 
keeps members advised of matters of importance, whether this be in the 
field of human relations, federal or state taxation, transportation, re- 
search, power, national or state legislation, or any one of the hundred 
other subjects in which the manufacturer of today is keenly interested. 
Under the direction of its Board of Directors and its committees, com- 
posed of industrial leaders who give generously of their time to Associa- 
tion affairs, it is guided in the difficult problems which beset industry at 
every step and the ultimate and satisfactory solutions of which are so 
vitally important in a state as highly industrialized as is Connecticut. 
Over seventy prominent industrialists, each an expert in his field, serve 
upon these committees, giving the benefit of their wide experience to the 
membership at large, and in this self-sacrificing interest lies the organi- 
zation’s greatest strength. 
& 


It is the aim of the Association to be constructive and progressive 
and to help make Connecticut the best state in the Union industrially and 
every other way. In addition to serving its members, the in- 
formation which it compiles on numerous matters of gen- 
eral public interest is available for the use of the 
state and for outside research organizations. 





The 


IMPORTANCE 
OF ON-TIME 


ARRIVALS 


In this day of ever-changing markets executives are constantly 
watching selling conditions , Today, the market may be eager 
for your products , Tomorrow conditions may be unfavorable 
On-time arrivals are a vital necessity—often the difference 


between success and failure when selling opportunities are ripe 


On-time shipping service means money for you, and the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Company — THE PANAMA CANAL 


LINE — supplies that service in its finest form . 


Since the days of clipper ships the American Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company has served the Coast-to-Coast trade with depend- 
able service . The clipper ships and old Cape Horners have 


passed on , A new era of Coast-to-Coast trade has opened up 


Today the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company operates 23 
steamers and motor ships between the Eastern Seaboard and 
California . This fleet has an annual carrying capacity of 
1,200,000 tons, transporting millions of dollars of products 


swiftly, carefully and on schedule time . : 


Offices at all ports of call and in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Spokane. 


AMERICAN-HAWATIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


“Coast-to-Coast since 1855” 
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COMMISSIONER ESCH 


The failure of the senate committee to confirm the re-appointment 
of John J. Esch to the Interstate Commerce Commission will undoubtedly 


prove a boomerang to the individuals opposing and to their political party.’ 


That good may eventually come out of it we can only hope. If it will 
result in the placing of the term of the commissioners of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on a life tenure basis, with removal for cause only, 
those who have the interests of the country at heart, including Mr. Esch, 
will have been vindicated. 


It is plain that Congress is determined that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall decide rate cases as it wants them settled. The Esch 
re-appointment brings before the world political regulation of railroads 
at its worst and furthers the interests of those who sponsor political rate 
making. It is indicative of the comparative ease with which a group 


may use politics as a weapon in increasing their individual political and 
financial fortunes. 


It is true, in accordance with the facts in the case, that the Commis- 
sion decide wrongly in reducing freight rates on lake cargo coal from 
northern mines. It is equally true that Commissioners Esch and Aitchison 
had a perfect right to change their opinion in view of newly discovered 
facts, but the politicians have seized upon that condition to promote their 


own gain. It is high time that worthy public servants be removed from 
the clutches of a clearly self-seeking group. 


The functions of the commissioners of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are judicial. Life tenure in office with removal for cause 
only is the proper safe-guard. 
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Connecticut Industry 5 


The Aerial Survey in Connecticut 
Tax Equalization 


By SHERMAN M. FarrcHILp 


President Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


os years ago the idea was conceived that, 
as the aerial photographic map revealed 
every house and other type of building “as 
is”’ and to scale, it would be an ideal medium 
for the equalization of taxes. This idea was 


tical municipal service for the use of other 
cities and towns. 

Since Middletown was reappraised by this 
method, in Connecticut alone eleven other 
towns have employed the same plan of tax 





© Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


An AERIAL Map SECTION SHOWING A CONGESTED AREA 


Note such detail as railroad track lines, lumber piles, autos, etc. 


proffered widely but without avail until a Con- 
necticut municipality, through the foresight and 
vision of its executives, decided that results 
would justify the experiment. To these munic- 
ipal executives of Middletown, Connecticut, 
must be given credit for their keen analysis and 
courage in thus establishing the proof of a prac- 


The map scale is 1” to 300’ 


equalization by aerial survey and in the four 
years’ time Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., has 
mapped 12'%% of the entire area of Connecti- 
cut. 
It is a matter of fact that 
1. 99% of. all cities and towns are un- 
equally assessed. 





2. Tax equalization is the financial balance 
wheel of municipal mechanism. 

3. Tax equalization is equivalent to care- 
ful stock-taking inventory in industrial 
plants. 

4. The assessment of every municipality 
should be equalized and the data should 
be available to every citizen. Each tax- 
payer then realizes that he is bearing 
his just portion of 
the municipal tax 
and that it is being 
expended on a pro 
rata basis for the 
good of the commu- 
nity and hence his 
individual gain. 

The subject of tax re- 
appraisal, or, more specifi- 
cally, tax equalization, is of 
vital importance to every 
individual whether he be 
laborer, merchant or mu- 
nicipal executive. Next to 
the financial income of the 
individual, expenditure or 
tax burden is of most 
weighty importance to him. 
Yet as a peculiar paradox 
this subject of tax burden 
is the one upon which the 
average citizen is most 
woefully ignorant. 

Of late years it has been 
accepted as a self-evident 
fact that municipalities must be managed by the 
same fundamental methods as a business indus- 
trial. This is evidenced by the rapidly grow- 
ing general adoption of the city manager plan 
and the appointment of consulting and ad- 
visory boards. Following this line of thought, 
a natural comparison presents itself, namely, 
that the manufacturing plant takes a careful 
inventory of stock and tangible assets each year, 
while it is safe to say that less than five per 
cent of the municipalities in the United States 
know what their property assets are or have 
anything even approaching an equable assess- 
ment of property parcels. 

This is not the fault of the personnel of the 
board of assessors, but of the obsolete systems 
employed. Most municipalities pay their as- 
sessors a mere pittance as salary and ask them 
to perform the most important work in the 
community in return for that pittance. The 
assessors are naturally forced to follow other 
means of livelihood and as a result when their 
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Tue FairRcHILD AERIAL CAMERA 


Used for mapping purposes by 
nine governments 
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work reaches the peak or focus, the system 
brings about a condition where many citizens 
simply approach the assessors’ desk and list 
their own property valuation as they see fit. 

The reason for the mental protest which 
most citizens register upon payment of their 
taxes is purely psychological. It is not the 
financial amount involved, but the conscious 
or unconscious belief that their neighbors are 
not being taxed upon the 
same plane of equality, and 
are not assuming their just 
proportion of the tax bur- 
den. All too often this is 
true, not for any reasons 
of dishonesty, but from 
the inefhiciency of a faulty 
system. 


Here is a fact that every 
citizen should memorize: 
the structure of municipal 
growth, financial standing 
and bonding capacity of 
every municipality is reared 
upon the foundations of its 
grand list and rate in the 
ratio which they express. 
An extortionate rate, 
coupled with a low and un- 
equalled grand list, tends 
not only to produce a pes- 
simistic and _ disgruntled 
taxpayer, but also to dis- 
courage the future tax- 
payer, be he in the market 
for a home, or for a possible factory or mer- 
cantile site. 

The cost of municipal government is con- 
stantly increasing, and the various internal de- 
partments of the municipalities are being forced 
to curtail or entirely put off necessary and vital 
improvements owing to lack of revenue. It 
is evident that such a state of affairs if carried 
on over a protracted period would place a city 
in the rear of the more progressive, with a re- 
sultant decline in real estate values which would 
make regeneration of such a city doubly hard. 

There is but one sure course for any city or 
town to pursue at this time and that is to so 
arrange its affairs that the burden of the cost 
of government and civic improvements may be 
distributed equally. This can only be done by 
a thorough, systematic and scientific study of 
the local situation and an equitable assessment 
of all property. It therefore follows that a 
properly balanced and just tax reassessment is 
the only escape for those municipalities in which 
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an exorbitant tax rate exists and in which 
the debt burden has approached or exceeded 
the legal limit. Tax assessment inevitably 
enters as an important and often as the 
decisive factor into all plans for municipal im- 
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By the aerial photographic method, the Fair- 
child Company furnished another Connecticut 
city, which has an area of 43 square miles, 
with tax maps at a cost to the town of $162 
a square mile. The maps, moreover, were de- 





© Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


An AERIAL Map SECTION OF AN OUTLYING AREA 


Note the fence and cultural lines and the sharp line of demarkation between wooded and scrub land and 
the valuable tobacco land. The scale of the map is 1” to 600’ 


provement and development; and usually at the 
first step in attempting a re-appraisal, the mu- 
nicipzlity is confronted by a difficult obstruction 
in the lack of equipment. 

The first requisite in tax equalization is the 
procurement of detailed maps which will show 
every building, located to scale on its lot, as 
well as the natural bounds of farms, timbered 
and scrub lands, and even areas where value 
of land is less than the cost of ground survey- 
ing. If every square foot of the municipality 
is not valued, any citizen can justly claim that 
the assessment is not equable. 

By the old method of ground survey, the 
tax maps of one Connecticut city, the area of 
which is 16 square miles, cost $3,000 per square 
mile and consumed four years in the making. 


livered within 60 days after flying. 

The various working steps in equalizing the 
assessments of any municipality, by means of 
photographic maps, are outlined as follows: 

The aerial camera, which is motor driven 
and automatically controlled, is installed in 
the airplane with the lens pointing vertically 
downward through a hole cut in the bottom of 
the plane’s fuselage. 

The mathematical factors which show the 
relation of plane elevation to the scale desired 
are very simple. For instance, if the scale 
desired on the negative is 1” equals 600’, the 
600 figure becomes a part of the equation. If, 
as is usual, a 15” focal length of lens is used, 
the figure 15 becomes a factor, and in this case 
multiplication of 600 by 15 equals 9000, which 





is the elevation in feet which the airplane must 
maintain during the process of photography. 

The pilot guides the plane along flight lines 
which are marked on a U. S. G. S. sheet at- 
tached to his instrument board, the first flight 
line being outside the boundary line of the 
area to be surveyed. As the plane flies along 
the flight line and as soon as it is over the 
area, the photographer turns the switch and 
the photographs are automatically secured. 


The aerial photographs are taken in strips 
with the exposures overlapping each other by 
about 60%, simila~ -o shingles on a roof. As 
soon as the far boundary is reached, the pilot 
signals the photographer, the camera motor 
is shut off, the plane turns and another strip 
is then flown and photographed, overlapping 
the first strip by 50%. ‘This means that every 
object is photographed at least four times. 

As soon as the entire area is covered the 
plane returns to the landing field and the films 
are sent to the home laboratory for develop- 
ing. As soon as the films are developed an 
index map is made which consists of a U. S. 
G. S. sheet or similar map, upon which are 
inked in the rectangles to correspond with the 
exact areas covered by each exposure. 

Owing to the fact that the plane may have 
deviated from the true desired elevation, some 
of the negatives may be at slightly greater and 
some slightly less scale than the actual desired 
scale. For this reason when the enlargements 
are made, distances on the negatives are 
checked to known ground distances, the ratio 
of accuracy of each negative is figured and the 
enlargements are then thrown up to the actual 
controlled scale for tax maps. 

Specially designed planes are necessary, with 
a high degree of inherent stability and ability 
to maintain altitude and the aerial camera it- 
self is more than a camera. It represents the 
highest type of precision engineering instru- 
ments. For instance, the Fairchild Aerial Cam- 
era costs in excess of $3,000 and is sold only 
to governments, being now the officially 
adopted mapping camera of nine governments. 


Upon the completion of the photographic 
work, the prints are taken into the field and 
property owners pencil upon them their prop- 
erty bounds. This is easily done, as they recog- 
nize their property as shown on the photograph 
and they can follow fence lines as shown. The 
marked prints are then taken into the office 
and the data transferred in ink to the 30” x 
40” photographic enlargements which serve as 
the tax maps and are at a scale of 1” equals 
100’. Each property parcel is outlined in ink 
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upon these enlargements, both the acreage of 
the area and the buildings. The owner’s name 
is also added as well as the block dimensions 
of exact acreage and a key number to corre- 
spond with the index card made out for that 
particular property. 

At the time this work is started, a Board 
of Valuations is formed. This Board is com- 
posed of prominent realtors, bankers and 
farmers, who are best informed as to land 
values. They start on the main business street 
of the municipality and apply unit values to 
locations on a front foot basis. This careful 
determination of unit land values is the most 
important point (after maps are obtained) in 
municipal appraisal. This same Board then 
establishes a chart of unit building values, based 
upon a square foot factor. The unit value is, 
of course, charted with consideration given to 
construction types, depreciation, etc. Each 
building is measured and data collected (re 
dwellings) as to interior trim, type of floor- 
ing, baths, heating and lighting, equipment, 
etc. This is very necessary, as it is obvious 
that two houses may be built at the same time, 
side by side, by the same contractor, from 
the same plans, and yet because of hardwood 
floors, expensive trim and fittings, one is worth 
several thousands of dollars more than the 
other. 

Coincidental with the work of measuring 
buildings and securing building data, the per- 
sonal property list is gathered, as well as a list 
of the stock and fixtures in stores. 


The results achieved to date in the many 
municipalities in many states, which have equal- 
ized their taxes by means of the aerial surveys, 
prove that the added income to the city treas- 
ury at the end of the first year has more than 
written off the entire cost of the aerial mapping 
and appraisal. As further proof of the desire 
to cooperate on a real equalization of taxes, 
an interesting situation developed in one of the 
Connecticut cities, wherein the merchants on 
the main street voluntarily increased their fig- 
ure on stock and fixtures from 50% to 700%, 
as soon as the tax equality of this method was 
thoroughly explained to them. 

When the completed assessment data is com- 
piled, an index card is made out for each prop- 
erty parcel and becomes a matter of tax record. 
Then as the maps and index cards are brought 
up to date, the grand list is prepared and the 
tax book is complete. 

Before the figures are made public, they 
are presented to the Board of Appeals, in a 
joint sitting with the Board of Valuations and 












the Board of Assessors. When a satisfactory 
result, acceptable to all three boards, is se- 
. cured, the assessment is declared complete and 
he list made public. 
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with photographic detail, “as is” and 
to scale. 

Tax data, available to and easily inter- 
preted by each taxpayer. This enables 





Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


A Mappinc MONOPLANE 


Used by the Fairchild Company in aerial survey werk 
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lhe outstanding results of a balanced equal- 
ization show that the city has received: 


1. <A fair and just unit measurement of 
value in both land and buildings. 


mined by local experts. 

3. Units of values which are necessarily ap- 
plied uniformly and hence preclude any 
possibility of favoritism, prejudice or 
political juggling. 

4. A non-political, 100% inventory of all 

the municipality’s tangible assets. 

No “ missing or overlooked property ”’ 

because every industrial business block, 

house, barn, garage, shed, and land plot 
can be checked from.the aerial map. 

6. Aerial maps which show every building, 
wood lot, meadow and cultivated area, 


wa 









2. Units of values which have been deter- 


7. 


him to check his tax with his neighbor’s 
and to understand why and how his tax 
figure was determined. Thus complaints 
are stopped automatically. 

A tax equalization, which permits of a 
flat increase or reduction in the tax rate, 
at any future time, to suit changing con- 
ditions, without injustice to any individ- 
ual, 

Aerial tax maps which will prove in- 
dispensable to every other municipal de- 
partment. Also a scalable, photographic 
record of the municipality, which grows 
more and more valuable each year. 


Again in summarizing, let us repeat, it means 


increased grand list and borrowing capacity, re- 
duced tax rate, comfortable budget, soundly 
financed community and contented taxpayers. 





ans 
tales 
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AERIAL VIEW OF THE Bristo. CoMPANY, WATERBURY 


The Bristol Company manufactures a nationally known line of recording instruments and automatic 


control equipment. 


The photograph, unfortunately, does not show the entire plant, as 


there have been additions since it was taken and the laboratory and new office 


buildings lie across the street. 
views of Connecticut 


This is the fourteenth of a series of aerial 
plants 


each month in 


appearing 
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Industrial News Around the State 


BEAVER HEADS LOCKWOOD COMPANY 


Charles W. Beaver, formerly general sales 
manager of the Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, has been elected president and 
treasurer of the Lockwood Manufacturing 
Company of South Norwalk, succeeding 
George H. Lockwood who has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. The other officers of the 
company are: vice-president, General Russell 
Frost, Sr.; assistant treasurer and secretary, 
Nelson T. Hayes. The board of directors con- 
sists of the officers, William A. Kelly of the 
law firm of Cummings and Lockwood of Stam- 
ford and Wilson P. Foss of the New York 
Trap Rock Company. 


CONNECTICUT-MADE CARPETS 


The S. S. California, newest of the Panama 
Pacific Line cruisers and the largest ship ever 
built under the American flag, is carpeted 
throughout with floor coverings made by the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company of Thomp- 
sonville. 

The California is the largest electrically 
driven commercial vessel in the world and 
carries 750 passengers and 8,000 tons of 
freight. Its equipment is the last word in com- 
fort and convenience, including two open-air 
swimming pools,’ gymnasium, deck tennis 
courts, etc., and a garage for 140 automobiles. 
All staterooms are on the outside of the vessel 
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and the decorations throughout are elaborate 
and beautiful. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR BELDING-HEMINWAY 
COMPANY 


Albert N. Lincoln, formerly vice-president 
of the Belding-Heminway Company, has been 
elected to the presidency, succeeding General 
E. C. Young, who has resigned to become chair- 
man of the executive committee. 


LACE FIRMS CONSOLIDATE 


Two Middletown firms, the Colonial Lace 
Company and the Burns Lace Manufacturing 
Company, are being consolidated and will op- 
erate under the latter name. The entire equip- 
ment of the Colonial Company will be moved 
into the Burns plant as soon as possible and 
all employes transferred. Archie G. Wilcox 
of the Colonial Company will have charge of 
the machine and designing department. The 
Burns Company is about to launch a new line, 
“The Night Owl Sleeping Bag.” 


AIRPLANE COMPANY IN MERIDEN 


Among the recent newly-incorporated con- 
cerns in Connecticut is the Meriden Aircraft 
Corporation, authorized to manufacture or 
deal in aircraft, to operate machines, and to 
acquire buildings and land for the promotion 
of commercial aviation. 

The incorporators are Leon Englehart, An- 
drew Kowalsky, A. D. Elster, N. O. Hunevan, 
Lawrence Birch and Truman Stiles, all of Mer- 
iden. 


NEW BRITAIN FIRMS ELECT NEW 
DIRECTORS 

At the annual meeting of Landers, Frary 
and Clark Company of New Britain, E. O. 
Goss, president of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company of Waterbury, was elected to the 
board of directors. At a later meeting of the 
board, Richard L. White, former assistant 
treasurer, was elected treasurer of the com- 
pany, to succeed P. C. Rickey, resigned. 

The American Hardware Corporation, also 
of New Britain, elected Wilbur P. Bryan to 
its board, at its recent annual meeting. Mr. 
Bryan, who is prominent in banking and manu- 
facturing circles in Waterbury, succeeds the 
late Harris Whittemore. 


A CORRECTION 


In the March issue of Connecticut Industry, 
notice was given of the election of new officers 
at the Williams Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Glastonbury. Otto C. Thieme, newly 
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elected vice-president, was referred to as 
former works manager of the Underwood 
Computing Machine Company and Richard S. 
Williams, who assumes the secretaryship of 
Williams Brothers, was referred to as former 
assistant secretary and purchasing agent of the 
J. B. Williams Company. 

Mr. Thieme remains in his former capacity 
with the Underwood Computing Machine 
Company and Mr. Williams with the J. B. 
Williams Company, simply adding the new 
duties to those with which they are now oc- 
cupied. 


AMERICAN FASTENER COMPANY ENLARGES 


The American Fastener Company of Water- 
bury is adding 27,000 additional square feet 
to its plant to meet business requirements. The 
company makes dress fasteners and hose sup- 
porter trimmings. 


CONNECTICUT FIRMS HONORED 


The American Institute of the City of New 
York held its centenary dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria March 21. Connecticut manufacturers 
who have been awarded prizes at fairs held 
in New York City during the last century were 
represented at the dinner. Included among 
these were I. E. Palmer and Company, Middle- 
town; the Stanley Works and Landers, Frary 
and Clark of New Britain and the American 
Buckle Company of West Haven. Among the 
speakers were John H. Finley, editor of the 
New York Times, Julius Klein, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Dexter Kimball of the College of Engineering 
of Cornell and Frank B. Jewett, vice-president 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


AIR MAIL COURIER SERVICE 


Supplementing the air mail, motorcycle 
courier service has been established between 
points in Massachusetts and Brainard Field, 
Hartford. It is an experiment being watched 
with rather unusual interest because its success 
or failure will govern the establishment of sim- 
ilar motorcycle extension lines to various parts 
of Connecticut. 

The motorcycle leaves Holyoke at 4:15 in 
the afternoon, picking up mail at Northampton, 
Westfield and Springfield, reaching Hartford 
at 6:45 to connect with the Colonial Air 
Transport plane which leaves for New York 
at 7:30. In the morning the motorcycle leaves 
Hartford at 7:15, Springfield 8:15, Westfield 
8:45, Northampton 9:30 and Holyoke 9:45. 
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The courier service has the approval of the 
postal department for a three months’ experi- 
mental period and offers, it is believed, an 
ideal method for reaching into outlying terri- 
tory and extending the air mail facilities 
through sections that are not at the present 
time receiving 
its benefits. So 
far as is known, 
it is the first | 
courier service | 
of itskindinthe | 
world. 


WATERBURY 
HELPS 
BELGIUM 


Connecti- 
cut products will 
be represented 
among those 
used in the new 
library of the 
University of 
Louvain, Bel- 
gium, which 
will be dedi- ae 
cated on July 4. ; 
The clocks and 
carillon for the 
tower of the 
library will contain metal contributed by the 
American Brass Company of Waterbury. 


A RECORD SHIPMENT 


The Lester and Wasley Company of Nor- 
wich, manufacturers of envelope making and 
paper deckling machines has established what 
is believed to be a record among fast foreign 
deliveries. An order was received on Decem- 
ber 10, by cable, from the Apsley Mill of John 
Dickinson and Company, Ltd. of England, for 
a Leader deckling machine. The machine, a 
photograph of which is shown on this page, was 
shipped immediately by boat to New York, 
transferred to another line, landed at South- 
ampton, passed through the customs, sent by 
rail to London and then trucked the remaining 
15 miles, being delivered at the Apsley Mill 
13 days after receipt of the order. 


FULLER BRUSH TAKES ON NEW PRODUCT 


The Fuller Brush Company of Hartford will 
shortly market a portable electric dishwasher 
for household use. The machine is simple in 
operation and washes, rinses and dries the 
silver, china and glass, consuming between four 
to six minutes for the process. 





THe LesTeR AND WASLEY DECKLING MACHINE 
Set to deckle two opposite edges of paper about 4 inches wide 
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ROGERS & HUBBARD FIFTY YEARS OLD 


The Rogers & Hubbard Company of Port- 
land is celebrating its 50th anniversary and 
receiving congratulations from fellow manu- 
facturers throughout the state. When the com- 
pany was organized in 1878 by Gaston T. Hub- 
bard, Wilbur F. 
Burrows and 
John Rogers, it 
was for the 
manufacture of 
bone_ buttons. 
The owners 
soon decided 
however to 
market. the 
scrap as ground 
bone fertilizer 
and as this only 
met certain 
needs, a com- 
plete fertilizer 
was later devel- 
oped by formu- 
lae prepared by 
Charles Fair- 
child and Pro- . 
fessor At- 
water of Wes- 
leyan which 
proved so suc- 
cessful that it is still in use at the present 
time. 


COLTS HONOR OLD EMPLOYES 


On March 20 the Colts Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company entertained at dinner 
121 employes who have been with the com- 
pany 25 years or more. The longest service 
record belongs to George Green, a foreman 
who has been with the company 63 years. 


JONES BUILDING NEW DOCK 


The T. A. D. Jones Company of New 
Haven has completed plans for the erection of 
a new dock at New Haven, to be finished 
about August 1, which is unusual in con- 
struction and in the facilities offered. A draw- 
ing of the new development is shown on page 
27 of this issue. Boats from the south carry- 
ing New River coal will be unloaded direct at 
the pier and the company’s present storage 
facilities, now commonly referred to as “ a coal 
mine in Connecticut,” will be considerably am- 
plified, so that many industries will be entirely 
relieved of the necessity of carrying a surplus 
supply on hand. 
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The Problem of I[lliteracy 


By Winturop Tarot, M. D. 


Consultant in Industrial Relations 


Illiteracy and its effect upon the employment of unskilled workers in Con- 
necticut is a problem to which Dr. Talbot has given much attention. 
is the author of several text books, intended for the use of adults in factory 


employment classes, which are now being given test use in several factories. 


'? a highly mechanized age the unschooled 
men who cannot read even the numbers on 
a work-ticket or directions for handling mate- 
rial or machines, are increasingly out of luck 
and will soon be out of a job permanently, yet 
their labor is needed and training of the un- 
skilled so that they can be useful in work with 
and about machines seems to be imperative. 

In Connecticut with 35,000 wholly illiterate 
males 21 years of age and over, men who can- 
not even write their names or read a word in 
their own language, we have a Hobson’s choice ; 
either teach them to read English, which is 
the first step toward vocation usefulness, or 
support them and their families. Is not the 
first alternative cheaper, more practical, and 
better for the community? 

Among the few available sources of accurate 
knowledge in regard to the employment of com- 
mon labor, the reports from the New York 
State Labor Department are _ illuminating. 
Each month since August, 1922, a record has 
been kept of the number of applicants for 
every hundred jobs offered in 1650 represen- 
tative factories employing 450,000 workers. 

The accompanying chart covering the last 
five years shows the number of common 
laborers applying each month for every 100 
jobs open. From August, 1922, to September, 
1923, there were more jobs than applicants. 
During the ensuing twelve months there were 
150 men for 100 jobs. In January, 1925, the 
ratio was 170 to 100, falling during the sum- 
mer to the 150 level. It reached another peak 
of 182 in January, 1926, and again receded 
during the summer to the 150 level. In Jan- 
uary, 1927, after the heavy snows of December 
and -the cold weather following, unemployment 
rose to 370:100. This dropped in March, 
but not to the old level. There were always 
two applicants for every job. In January, 
1928, during the present exceptionally mild 
season, with most industries productive and 


' 


He | 
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with a high wage scale, there were 427 appli- 
cants for each 100 jobs, or more than four men 
for every job according to the New York State 
report. 

It should be borne in mind that these figures 
include factories only and do not deal with 
the building and other trades in which unem- 
ployment has been even greater. The chart 
on the next page, however, is graphic and is 
indicative of a wide-spread condition as appli- 
cable to Connecticut as to New York. It is 
probable that with the oncoming of warm 
weather the level of unemployment of such 
unskilled labor will lower, but it may not return 
even to the level of 250:100 of last year. 

Owing to our inadequate traditional methods 
of handling employment and consequent lack 
of reliable statistics we are unable to determine 
definitely the kind of unemployment and how 
it has occurred. Yet these two points are of 
the utmost importance in order to devise suit- 
able and permanent measures of relief. Tem- 
porary alleviation may be provided in some de- 
gree by hastening civic programs of building 
and roadmaking, as well as other forms of 
employment or improvements for which con- 
tracts have been authorized. This is being 
done in many states by cities, towns and indus- 
trial corporations. Much more could and un- 
doubtedly will be done but such temporary pal- 
liatives will not cure the trouble. 

While it is true that some skilled workers 
are out of .work, nevertheless there seems to 
be a general consensus of opinion that unem- 
ployment is far more general among unskilled 
workers such as common labor and casual labor, 
and untrained clerical help. Of the latter, the 
invasion of one New York firm, advertising for 
an office boy, by a mob of 600 applicants for 
the job may be mentioned as indicating the lack 
of sound vocational training of children in our 
schools. 

Why should there be so much unemployment 





under present conditions? Certain it is that 
there has been a recent enormous change in 
production methods during the past few years 
affecting common labor. ‘These include mainly 
the substitution of machines for hand labor. 
In the building trades the steam shovel and 
clam-shell bucket, cement mixers and pourers, 
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overhead conveyors, trucks and trailers. 
Probably no one kind of apparatus has done 
more to do away with crude man-labor and the 
use of horses also than has the gasoline truck. 
On the levees in the South a truck will do the 
work of twelve men and twenty-four mules. In 
the last six years two and a half million trucks 


EMPLOYMENT OF COMMON LABOR IN NEW YorK STATE 


Showing the number of common laborers applyrng each month for every 100 jobs open. 


the mechanical elevator and crane, in the last 
two years have come to be far more widely used 
in excavating and construction. In consequence 
the ignorant day-laborer finds it harder to get 
work in this industry, which only recently re- 
lied mainly upon his shovel, pick and hod. 

In road-building also, where formerly al- 
most any man could get a job, the winch truck, 
the crane truck, the tractor, the scraper, weed 
cutters, pavers, sprinklers and rollers are added 
to machines already mentioned to decrease the 
demand for the common laborer, and espe- 
cially the unschooled alien. 

Snow removal used to be a boon for the cas- 
ual laborer, laid off of construction jobs in 
winter. Now come the rotary plow, .the V- 
shaped plows, and “ combinations ” to replace 
him. In snow removal the mechanical elevator 
does the work of 50 shovelers, filling as it does 
a 10-yard truck m 2% minutes. 

Laying water, gas and sewer pipes has de- 
manded much hard labor with pick and shovel. 
The mechanical ditch digger does this work. 

In factories, hand labor for handling mate- 
rial is almost done away with by substituting 
straight-line production with conveyor belts, 


have been manufactured and truck registrations 
have increased from 1,118,520. in 1921 to 2,- 
764,222 in 1926, and approximately 3,500,000 
at present. 

The machines which have been mentioned, 
and especially the truck, the steam-shovel, and 
the conveyor belt, differ from ordinary improve- 
ments in factory tools in that they affect em- 
ployment not of a few thousand workers” an- 
nually but of hundreds of thousands and re- 
quire a higher grade of worker. 

It would seem that present unemployment 
confronts industry with an entirely new prob- 
lem, namely, how to employ the ignorant un- 
employable. 


Weli Clothed 


The following reference to a certain city 
appears in the publication of a most estimable 
neighbor association: 

“ The city in which was woven the first all- 
American broadcloth for President Madison's 
inaugural suit of clothes, and the seat of one 
of the largest units of the General Electric 
Company.” 
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The Distribution of Overhead 


Expenses and Factory Costs 


By James M. Carney, Industrial Engineer 


B EFORE starting on what I hope will prove 
to be a practical analysis of the elements 
which constitute a factory cost, I think it will 
be well to quote a few statistics to prove the 
seriousness of the campaign laid out by the 
State Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Hartford Chapter of 


An advertising booklet contract was recently 
placed at $5,270, while estimates from Connect- 
icut printers varied from $5,270 to $12,220. It 
just cannot be that one concern is so much more 
efficient than its competitor. I realize that at 
times some manufacturers, due to over-capacity, 
are taking orders at any 





the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Account- 
ants for the benefit of 
Connecticut manufac- 
turers, which program 
is important enough to 
merit investigation and 
approval by His Excel- 
lency, Governor John 
H. Trumbull. 

Less than six months 
ago a Connecticut man- 
ufacturer required 
about $12,000 worth of 
brass screw machine 
parts, made on a Brown 
and Sharpe screw ma- 
chine. Connecticut man- 


countants and 


| Mr. Carney delivered this address 
at a meeting of cost accountants and 
manufacturers held at the City Club 
in Hartford on March 27, arranged 
jointly by the Hartford Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
the 


Association of Connecticut for the 
promotion of a better understanding 
and knowledge of cost accounting. 
Further meetings will follow in April 
and May, which all interested are 
invited to attend, to hear other phases 
of this subject discussed. 





price to keep the organ- 
ization together. Such 
a policy is short sighted, 
however, and we cost 
accountants think it 
could be largely elim- 
inated by a better 
knowledge of costs. 


At our meeting in 
January, I talked of the 
evolution of cost ac- 
counting from the old 
method of adding a 
percentage to the prime 
cost (direct labor and 
material) to cover 
overhead and also re- 
ferred to the dangerous 


Manufacturers 








ufacturers operating on 
about the same level of efficiency made the fol- 
lowing quotations per one hundred pieces: A, 
$2.20; B, $2.47; C, $2.84; D, $3.60; E, $3.78 
and F, $4.32. 

These are not unusual examples. Similar 
instances are happening every day, until at the 
present time those who depend upon screw 
machine products exclusively will tell you that 
it is next to impossible to produce at a profit. 

Let me cite another illustration of ruinous 
competition. A comparatively simple stamping 
used in large quantities was sent to nineteen 
companies in and out of the state. The bids 
varied from $3.70 per 100 to $9.66 per 100 
and both the high and low bids were from Con- 
necticut manufacturers. Quotations on gray 


iron- castings varied from .038 to .076 cents 
per pound; malleable iron castings from .059 
to .128 cents per pound and brass castings from 
.174 cents to .32 cents per pound. All foundry 
men, moreover, bid on identically the same 
pattern. 


practice of adding the 
same percentage to all kinds of labor. Foundry 
cupolas were also suggested as the best recep- 
tacle for most of our idle machinery, because 
by the time we have orders enough to operate 
it, our alert New England machine tool builders 
will have more modern and efficient machinery 
ready for our use. 

Charles J. Graham, president of the Bolt, 
Nut and Rivet Manufacturers Association, in 
a most excellent article in the February issue 
of Iron Age, states that in 1926, 41% of 
all corporations doing business in the United 
States lost money and from statistics gathered 
to August 31, 1927, the percentage would prob- 
ably reach 50%. 

‘The failures in 1925 cost two billions of 
dollars; in 1926 two billions and two hundred 
millions of dollars, and up to August 31, 1927, 
one billion seven hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars.” 

A very recent issue of Forbes states, 
‘One cure for the present over-production at 
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a loss is in consolidations or mergers,” and 
adds that one Pacific merger brought under 
one control twenty-four flour mills and imme- 
diately all but four of them were closed. One 
mill owner told Mr. Forbes that his net profit 
on $900,000 of sales was only $2,700. 

Alvin E. Dodd of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has stated: “‘ Business 
is rapidly reaching the conclusion that compe- 
tition long regarded as the balance wheel of 
economic progress can as well be a ball and 
chain on the ankles of industry.””, Mr. Dodd 
might well have had Connecticut’s 1927 com- 
petition in mind. 

In the united campaign of the manufacturers 
and cost accountants we have no expectation of 
eliminating honest and fair competition. We 
aim merely to help all manufacturers obtain 
their true costs by common sense methods. We 
are not at all concerned with sales policies after 
costs are ascertained. ‘The work we are under- 
taking is somewhat of an experiment but if suc- 
cessful will be adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants in its various chap- 
ters throughout the United States and Canada. 

I have taken the time to examine compara- 
tive statements for 1926 and 1927 of 104 Con- 
necticut concerns and found the following: 


Concerns where 1927 profits exceeded 


those of 1926 : . 
Concerns where 1926 and 1927 were 

about equal 27 
Concerns where 1927 profits ¥ were less 

than 1926. . . eee 


Of the fifty-six, forty-two stually lost money. 

I do not say that all of Connecticut’s corpo- 
rations have shown results at the same ratio 
for 1927 but I think you will agree that enough 
evidence has been presented to prove there is 
an actual need for the work we are trying to 
do. We do not expect cost accounting to be 
a cure-all. We frankly admit it is not and 
never will be an exact science, but I am willing 
to stand on record that cost accounting in the 
past has b.en too little appreciated by manage- 
ment and that in the immediate future it will 
be very much more favorably recognized. 


Elements Which Constitute Cost 
The factory cost of every article produced, 
whether it be a small screw machine part or 
a finished locomotive, is composed of three 
major elements, 


A — Material 
B — Direct or Productive Labor 
C — Overhead Expense 


The application of these elements depends 
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largely on the nature of the product, the size 
of the plant and its physical layout. This 
makes it difficult to enumerate the elements in 
a short space of time as those in attendance 
represent so many kinds of industries. It 
will be well for us in the beginning to visualize 
that in the consideration of a cost system every 
manufacturing institution should be thought of 
as several concerns in production under one 
management. Basicly, the time taken to pro- 
duce is the measure of labor and overhead. 

Certain processes take longer than others; 
some operations are comparatively simple and 
require little if any machinery and on the other 
hand, an employe on a comparatively low wage 
rate may operate machinery worth thousands 
of dollars. All the product does not pass 
through every department and therefore should 
not be burdened with the unused departments’ 
overhead. 

In some plants the handling and storage of 
materials represents expenditures sufficient to 
establish a material handling rate. This is par- 
ticularly true in foundries, forge shops and 
often in the screw machine products industry. 

In our jobbing departments the setting-up 
charging of tools is often directly allotted to 
a specific order or product, while the manufac- 
turer of standard products carries his set-up 
men in the overhead. Some concerns apply all 
overhead by a burden rate added to the direct 
hour, others use the machine rate method, some 
a combination machine and man hour rate, 
while many apply overhead to a percentage 
added to direct labor. 

I am not so much concerned with the method 
used as I am with the departmental or produc- 
tion center set up, for all have advantages under 
certain conditions. In other words, some will 
say that to immediately charge the overhead as 
far as practical to the process or operation 
which creates it will add very greatly to the 
clerical expense. That is not, however, a fact. 
Last year I helped establish production center 
control systems in three concerns and on two 
we saved a total of eight clerks and in the other 
added one clerk. We more than tripled the 
profits, however, of the latter, over the pre- 
vious year. 


Labor 


The first step in the installation of a cost 
system is to establish a correct segregation of 
departments or production centers and to re- 
capitulate the payroll accordingly. We must 
not make the mistake of dividing the payroll 
according to foremen, as many do, because one 
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foreman may have under his control power 
press and kick press operators, bench hands and 
sometimes, for convenience of production, a 
battery of automatics may be included. Each 
of these subdivisions constitutes a separate pro- 
duction center and creates a sep- 
arate element of overhead. The 
payroll recapitulation is the 
basis of a cost system. If labor 
is not distributed, correct over- 
head cannot be. 

Direct labor is the first ele- 
ment of cost. It is a known ex- 
penditure against a given prod- 
uct. Only such labor as is in- 
cluded as an item on your final 
cost sheet can be termed direct 
labor; yet in my experience too 
many concerns fail to realize the 
double importance of correctly 
accounting for it. Within a 
month I visited a concern with 
a sales volume of over a million 
dollars a year, which boasts of 
an accurate cost system, yet the 
division of payroll labor is made in the payroll 
department, according to the occupations of 
employes, without regard to the time tickets 
in the cost department. 

In my opinion, there are more leaks in direct 
labor than in any other branch of cost account- 
ing, which prompts me to make the unpopular 
suggestion that all factory time keepers should 
function under the chief cost clerk rather than 
under the foremen. Indirect labor is that which 
is of such a nature that it cannot be charged 
directly to a specified product. It is included in 
our payroll recapitulations as the first element 
of overhead and directly charged to a depart- 
ment or production center. It usually includes 
foremen, clerks, departmental helpers, etc. 

The third division of labor on our recapitu- 
lation sheet is general expense labor. It includes 
superintendence, employment bureau, welfare 
department, etc., or labor of such a nature as 
to be a general rather than a departmental 
charge. Other divisions of labor which we must 
account for come from the plant or service de- 
partments, that is the tool room, the carpenter’s 
shop, electrical department, etc., and power 
house. So far as the payroll recapitulation is 
concerned, recapitulate such labor in a separate 
column. Later I will go into more detail as 
to how this labor is included in overhead. 


Material 


Material, the first major element of cost, has 
two divisions which are naturally subdivided 
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into many classes on financial books for check- 
ing and statistical purposes. That portion of 
material which can be measured as an item of 
product is called manufacturing material and 
bears the same relation to cost as direct labor. 
The total cost of direct labor 
and manufacturing material is 
termed prime cost. To aid pro- 
duction we use other materials, 
the cost of which we cannot 
measure with any degree of ac- 
curacy against an_ individual 
product. Such materials are 
called supplies and includes oils, 
waste chemicals, acids, buffing 
wheels, emery brooms, ete. 
These supplies are charged to 
departments or _ production 
centers in the same manner as in- 
direct labor and constitute the 
second element of overhead ex- 
pense. The warning here is that 
leaks sometimes occur in the clas- 
sification of incoming invoices as 
regards manufacturing and sup- 
plies. Only such materials as are included in 
our final cost sheet as distinct items are man- 
ufacturing material and many concerns are wise 
in having all incoming invoices classified by the 
cost department rather than by the purchasing 
department. In each plant or service depart- 
ment materials are also used for construction 
work. These are called plant materials. 


Depreciation 


We have now covered prime costs and it is 
time to check up overhead expense, the third 
major element, the most hated, the least under- 
stood of all the elements. The two divisions, 
indirect labor and supplies, have been defined. 
The third division is depreciation, and while it 
is just as much a part of cost as labor, I have 
found that less than one third of the concerns 
I know prorate it departmentally as they 
should. Machines and tools depreciate; they 
become obsolete. If we are to continue in busi- 
ness they must be replaced and a reserve set up 
to pay for them. Depreciation enters our over- 
head by charging a percentage of the original 
investment based on expected life and varies 
from five to twenty-five per cent. 


Repairs 


The fourth division of overhead is repairs to 
tools, fixtures and machinery. These upkeep 
charges are usually made by the tool room, ma- 
chine shops, carpenters, electricians, etc. 





. sciesintgneciinac ee 


Referring again to the previously expressed 
theory that each of our production centers is 
really a separate factory in itself and the fore- 
man is the owner, certainly if you were the 
foreman or owner of the assembly room, you 
would not consent to repairing the dies and 
tools in my press room. You and I would ex- 
pect to pay only for such repairs as we required 
in our own production centers, and so it is with 
the plant or service departments. They are 
separate departments operated for the conven- 
ience of the production departments which they 
serve. We do not aim to make a profit on our 
service departments, but we should pay their 
total costs, including labor, plant material and 
overhead. If we do not maintain plant or serv- 
ice departments, we must go outside for similar 
service and then we pay labor, material, over- 
head, and profit. 

I know that many will not agree with my 
analysis of this fourth division of overhead, for 
many do not add overhead to repairs. Some, 
particularly the screw machine products men, 
will say: ‘‘ You should hear our customers yell 
now at a ninety-cents-an-hour-charge and how!” 
Nevertheless, the tool room has a foreman and 
a clerk, probably a tool cribman. It represents 
an investment in machinery and tools which de- 
preciate and which require repairs, consume 
supplies, use power, occupy space, etc. Why 
then does this not create overhead? Even if 
tool room or other plant department is main- 
tained for convenience and without profit, its 
sales to the production departments in the form 
of repairs, or additions to the asset account, 
should include overhead and that overhead 
should include a share of general factory ex- 
penses. 


Power 


The fifth division of overhead is power, 
which is charged to production centers accord- 
ing to horse power consumed as correctly as it 
can be. 


Heat, Light and Rent 


The sixth division is heat, light and rent, if 
a concern occupies a rented building and is pro- 
rated according to floor space occupied by pro- 
duction centers. 


Interest on Investment 


I have not mentioned interest on investment, 
because while it is a favorite subject for discus- 
sion among cost accountants, I do not admit 
that it is a part of the cost of production. 
Each production center and each plant or serv- 
ice department benefits by general expenses and 
should stand its share of these expenses. 
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In Conclusion 


Our first thought of these general expenses 
is that they are too high and add too many 
points to a department’s overhead. Why should 
a department pay for them? The answer is 
that it should pay, because if we did not have 
the general manager, cost clerks, order depart- 
ment, etc., the chances are we would have no 
departments or production centers. It’s part 
of the game and we must pay our share, but 
we are right in assuming that it is a part of the 
cost clerk’s duty to eternally watch the G. E. 
account by a strenuous effort to departmentalize 
everything possible and only with great reluc- 
tance to charge anything to general expense. 

A generally accepted method for distributing 
general factory overhead is to prorate it against 
each department or production center accord- 
ing to the direct man hours or direct labor that 
that production center bears to the total. 

To be more definite, if Department 10A has 
direct man hours equal to 10% of the factory 
total man hours, that production center is 
charged 10% of the total general expense 
charges. It is not so much the method of pro- 
rating these general charges that counts as it 
is the necessity of departmentalizing these ex- 
penses and keeping them out of the general ac- 
count. 

It requires from six months to a year to in- 
stall a cost system. I have tried to hit the high 
spots in twenty minutes and fully realize my 
limitations. If, however, I have advanced 
enough food for thought to prompt questions 
iater on, I will be well repaid for my effort. 
Any questions submitted to the Manufacturers 
Association by any of its members will be an- 
swered immediately. 


Last night Evangelist Scoville spoke on “ The Bible Hell.” 
Mr. Deloss Smith sang a solo, “We Will Meet You There.” 
— Cedar Rapids Press. 


When they meet we suggest, “ Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here.” — Hartford Times. 


The world hasn’t changed so much. It’s just that naughty 
books are on the shelf now, instead of under the mattress. 
Business for Someone 


A Florida concern is seeking a 
source of supply for wire with which 
to fabricate fishing baskets, traps and 


other devices, or for the manufactured 
article to be made up under the com- 


pany’s own patents. Any interested 
member is asked to communicate at 
once with the Association. ; 
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Congress a 
News of the Mon 


Vocational Education 


The House Committee on Education has or- 
dered a favorable report on the bill introduced 
by Representative Reed of New York for the 
promotion of vocational education. The meas- 
ure provides an appropriation of $500,000 for 
this purpose for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929. Thereafter and for each succeed- 
ing year for eleven years a sum exceeding by 
$500,000 the amount appropriated for the pre- 
ceding year would be appropriated, and after 
that an annual appropriation of $6,000,000. 


New Postal Rates Seem Probable 


The new Griest postal rates bill, reported 
out favorably by the House Committee, will, 
if passed, become effective July 1 of this year. 
Under the bill private mailing cards are re- 
turned to the old 1¢ rate, and numerous other 
changes are made, some of considerable impor- 
tance to business. Second class rates are re- 
stored to the long-sought 1921 basis and users 
of the open envelope are granted a special bulk 
pound rate on separately addressed identical 
pieces in quantities of not less than 20 pounds 
or 200 pieces, without stamps or with pre-can- 
celled stamps afixed. This will restore the 
former 1 cent rate on such mail, each piece of 
which does not weigh over 1% ounces. There 
are also reductions in parcel-post rates; and the 
bill combines special handling and special de- 
livery at greatly reduced rates. 


An important new provision has been in- 
serted to permit business firms to mail out re- 
turn postals and envelopes without stamps 
afixed, the necessary postage, plus a service 
charge, to be collected from the original sender 
when such mail is returned. 


It is probable that a way has been found 
to eliminate the public nuisance who deliber- 
ately under-pays his mail. The law now re- 
quires that first class mail must be forwarded 
to its destination if one full rate has been 
affixed, the balance to be collected on delivery. 
Under the new law, when mailed short more 
than one rate an additional charge will be made 
upon collection of the postage. The accidental] 
offender seldom if ever leaves off more than 
one rate and so would not be affected. 


t a Glance 


th in Washington 


Exportation of Arms, Munitions and Supplies 
of War 


The Burton resolution, prohibiting the ex- 
port of arms, munitions, etc., to belligerent 
nations, without the consent of Congress, to 
which the Association entered its protest some 
time ago, has been before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee the past month. It has been strongly 
opposed by the Secretary of the Navy Curtis 
D. Wilbur, the Assistant Secretary of War Col. 
Charles B. Robbins and other government off- 
cials who contend that the measure would se- 
riously embarrass the government in its defense - 
program. 


The effect of the comparatively moderate 
requirements of similar neutrality laws already 
in effect has been to deprive American firms 
of legitimate business which has gone instead 
to foreign manufacturers, never in many in- 
stances to return. The American manufac- 
turer, however, is at the same time expected to 
keep his plant in readiness, his machinery up- 
to-date and his production unimpaired for any 
emergency arising here. 


Anti-Injunction Legislation 


On March 22 the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee concluded its hearings on the Shipstead 
anti-injunction bill which is now in the hands 
of a sub-committee headed by Senator Norris 
of Nebraska, who is chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. The Association, as reported in 
earlier accounts, has been strongly opposed to 
the measure and was represented with others 
before the Senate committee by James A. 
Emery. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Representative Berger has recently intro- 
duced a bill to provide compulsory insurance 
for the unemployed. Those involuntarily un- 
employed would receive 50% of their average 
earnings. 


Everybody’s Business 


If H. B. 7017 passes, plants with 100 or 
more employes would be required to give writ- 
ten notice to the Federal Trade Commission 
upon closing or suspension of operations for 
a period of more than 30 days. 





Textile Foundation 


Representative Merritt of Connecticut has 
introduced a bill which would provide for the 
use of $1,000,000 received from German dye 
sales in “ scientific and economic research for 
the benefit and development of the textile in- 
dustry and its allied branches.’ The corpora- 
tion to be created would be known as the Tex- 
tile Alliance Foundation, incorporated by the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
four others thoroughly familiar with the in- 
dustry. 


No Cuban Parcel Post 


On March 1, through failure of Congress 
to enact legislation by that date, parcel post 
relations with Cuba were severed. The trouble 
was caused over granting Cuba permission to 
mail cigars into this country; hence the oppo- 
sition to the bill of the tobacco interests. 

The effect will undoubtedly be sharply felt 
by many concerns doing a large mail business 
with Cuba. 


The Utilities 


The public utility investigation instituted by 
Senator Walsh, when he attempted and failed 
to make it a Congressional affair, opened be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
March 8. Since then, the Commission has 
asked for an extra appropriation of $101,500 
for its next fiscal year, to meet expenses of 
the investigation. 

Politics 


On March 16 the Senate rejected the nom- 
ination of John J. Esch for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by a vote of 39 to 29. Mr. 
Esch had a long and enviable record of service 
with the Commission and business interests gen- 
erally feel that his loss will be a serious one. 
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His decision, however, in the Lake Cargo case 
as well as his part in drafting the Esch-Cum- 
mins act, and other activities aroused Congres- 
sional opposition that could not apparently be 
overcome. 
Motor Truck Regulation 

Representative Parker of New York, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce introduced his motor- 
bus regulation bill in the House March 24. It 
provides that no corporation nor person shall 
operate as a motor carrier in interstate com- 
merce without having obtained a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity from the 
proper board in any state. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be empowered 
to establish a uniform accounting system and 
to compel its adoption. 

The creation of a joint board from the va- 
rious state agencies is also authorized. 


Airport and Seaport 


The State Department of Finance and Con- 
trol has approved the option taken by the 
State on land at Groton, Connecticut, suitable 
for an airport. The development of such an 
airport will, it is generally believed, strengthen 
the possibilities of establishing the 4-day trans- 
Atlantic service proposed by the Brown-Boveri 
Corporation, with New London as the western 
terminal. As discussed previously in Connecti- 
cut Industry, officials of the Brown-Boveri Cor- 
poration have appeared before the Shipping 
Board, applying for governmental loans and 
the Senate has passed a resolution calling upon 
the Shipping Board to submit a report on these 
proposals. 

The ships which the Brown-Boveri Corpo- 
ration proposes to build are of the airplane 
carrier type, similar to the Saratoga, launched 
recently. 
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“[* HE March issue of Connecticut Industry contained 

a notice denying statements and condemning the: 
ethics of an advertisement inserted by the Duke Power 
Company in The Nation’s Business and Time. 

It is a pleasure now to be able to state that a most 
courteous and generous acknowledgment of our protests 
has been made by the management of both these pub- 
lications, expressing sincere regret at the incident. 
Assurance has been given, moreover, that the accept- 
ance of copy which contains statements contrary to 
fact and which is intentionally derogatory to the in- 
terests of any one section of the country, is contrary 
to the policy of both publications and will not occur 
again. 

Finally, the advertising agency which placed the 
copy has, through the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, expressed its apologies. 

With a pleasant understanding, therefore, on the 
part of all, that Connecticut and New England in- 
dustries will not quiescently accept such attacks, an 

incident which had its inception in circum- 

stances not entirely pleasant, may 
be considered as closed. 














Government Pays Interest 


The Supreme Court has rendered a decision 
that the government must pay interest on re- 
funded taxes under the law in force when the 
refund was allowed. 


Currency Deflation Loss Deductible 


Judge Thomas has rendered a decision 
favorable to the corporation, in the case af- 
fecting returns of the Salts Textile Manufac- 
turing Company of Bridgeport, where the gov- 
ernment has claimed deficiencies in payments. 
The court has allowed the company’s deduc- 
tion for losses suffered because of fluctuations 
in foreign currency, purchased for the opera- 
tion of its weaving mill and dye-house in 
France. 


Electrochemical Meeting in Bridgeport 


The American Electrochemical Society will 
hold its annual meeting in Bridgeport at the 
Stratfield Hotel, April 26, 27, 28. Dr. George 
W. Vinal of the Bureau of Standards will pre- 
side at the Thursday morning session, when 
new batteries will be discussed. In the after- 
noon Bridgeport factories will be visited and 
Professor Davis of Columbia will demonstrate 
the use of the X-ray in the study of metals 
and compounds. 

Friday morning will be devoted to electric 
heating and allied subjects and among those 
to speak are R. M. Keeney of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company, John L. Christie 
of the Bridgeport Brass Company, R. E. Talley 
of the George J. Hagan Company, Pittsburgh, 
and Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla of the Vanadium 
Corporation of America. 

Professor S. C. Lind, president of the Society 
and formerly associated with Madam Curie, 
the discoverer of radium, will show a number 
of gas reactions brought about by radium 
emanations. 

Members of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Connecticut are invited to register as guests 
and attend the sessions. 
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Canadian Textile Tariff Revised 


Following out budget proposals presented by 
the Minister of Finance, the Canadian Parlia- 
ment is revising tariff schedules. The changes 
so far announced chiefly affect the textiles, such 
as batts and batting, wholly of cotton, not col- 
ored, bleached nor impregnated; yarns and 
warps wholly of cotton, mercerized, Number 
40 or finer, imported for further manufacture; 
cotton yarns and warps imported by manufac- 
turers of tapes, braids, webbing and woven 
labels for use in manufacturing such articles 
and woven fabrics of cotton, not colored, when 
imported by manufacturers of typewriter rib- 
bons for use in the manufacture of the latter. 
Cotton yarns and warps exceeding Number 40 
and not more advanced than singles are made 
free under the British preferential and under 
the general and intermediate schedules are 
listed at 15% and 10% respectively. A full 


report will be sent any member desiring it. 


Paper Manufacturers Meet 


A conference of paper manufacturers was 
held at the State Capitol, Hartford, on March 
26, under the joint auspices of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, the State 
Water Commission and the State Forest Com- 
mission, to consider the proposal that a pulp 
mill be established in Connecticut and also to 
discuss paper mill waste recovery. Henry 
Trumbull, vice-president of the Trumbull Elec- 
tric Company and a member of the Agriculture 
Committee of the Manufacturers Association, 
presided as general chairman and explained that 
the Paper and Pulp Section of the United 
States Department of Agriculture had broached 
the plan because of a newly discovered process 
by which a semi-chemical method is employed 
to utilize hard woods. 

A special committee will further investigate 
this matter in cooperation with the State For- 
ester, and another committee working with the 
State Water Commission will study paper mill 
waste recovery and developments along that 
line in other states. 
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Sales Analysis 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
at the request of the Research Committee of 
the New England Council, recently conducted 
a survey of business research methods now in 
use in New England. The first of six reports, 
based on the survey, has just been issued. Its 
title is “ Sales Analysis” and the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Connecticut will mail a 
copy to any of its members desiring one. These 
are supplied through the courtesy of the insur- 
ance company and no expense is attached. It 
is gratifying to note that among the compara- 
tively small number of firms discussed in the 
report, three are Connecticut companies and 
members of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
namely, the Bridgeport Brass Company, Henry 
G. Thompson & Son, New Haven, and the 
National Folding Box Company, also of New 
Haven. 


New Members 


Since the publication of the last list in Con- 
necticut Industry, the following new members 
have joined the Association: 


BLOWERS 


AND 


BLOWER SYSTEMS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Get the benefit of our forty years 
experience in manufacturing and 
installing exhaust systems. Our 
engineers will submit designs 
and estimates free of charge. 


Let us help solve your problems. 


STERLING BLOWER CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Branches— PHILADELPHIA 


Members of 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford County 
National Association of Manufacturers 


New York 
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Chromium Corporation of America, Water- 
bury. 

Lorraine Manufacturing Company, Pawca- 
tuck. 

S. O. & C. Company, Ansonia. 

Rogers Paper Manufacturing Company, 
South Manchester. 

Hartford Belting Company, Hartford. 

Thames Textile Company, Norwich. 

Carlyle Johnson Machine Company, Man- 
chester. 

Putnam Fabric Company, Putnam. 

Plainville Casting Company, Plainville. 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries Corporation of 
New York, Groton. 

New Britain Gas Light Company, New Brit- 
ain. 
Hartford Empire Company, Hartford. 

Franco-American Thread Company, East 
Hampton. 

River Feldspar Company, Middletown. 

Waterman Worsted Company, Putnam. 


Foreign Trade Convention 


Houston, getting in trim for “ bigger and 
better ” affairs to come, will entertain the Fif- 
teenth National Foreign Trade Convention on 
April 25, 26 and 27. The convention is one 
to which every company interested in develop- 
ing its foreign trade, should send a representa- 
tive if possible. ‘‘ Export Merchandising ”’ 
will be the chief topic of discussion throughout 
the convention and the opportunities afforded 
to gain from the experience of others will 
seldom be equalled again. 

It will do Connecticut good to ponder a bit 
over some facts in connection with Houston. 
It is fifty miles from the Gulf of Mexico, yet 
it is served by sixty-three steamship lines with 
regular sailings to the principal ports of the 
world. Buffalo Bayou was the name for many 
years of the waterway which connects Houston 
with the Gulf. Today it has been transformed 
into a deep water channel and is known the 
world over as the Houston Ship Channel. 
Houston spent $20,000,000, $7,700,000 of 
which was for port facilities alone. Texas now 
holds second place among all states in the 
Union in the value of its exports and in the 
calendar year 1927, business, including foreign, 
coastwise and intercoastal, amounting to 9,- 
695,610 short tons passed through the Port 
of Houston. 


What God gave Connecticut others have 
had to go out and get. Which advantages are 
being best utilized ? 


The Hampton Case 
The appeal of J. W. Hampton, Jr. & Com- 


pany from a decision of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the flexible provisions of the 
Tariff Act, was argued last month before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and is 
being watched with considerable interest. 

The company, in 1924, imported 290 drums 
of barium dioxide. When it made the purchase 
the duty was 4¢ a pound, but before the order 
was delivered the President had announced that 
the duty was raised to 6¢ a pound. 


Two 


Two small publications have been issued by 
the Association during the past few weeks, one, 
its own Platform for Industry, and the other 
a reprint of a letter written by President E. 
Kent Hubbard to Mr. C. W. Barron of Boston, 
on the subject of education in the modern col- 
lege, entitled dn Open Letter. 


EMPLOYERS 


Why not find the right man for that responsible position ? 

We work for the EMPLOYERS, finding the best avail- 
able men for executive, sales and technical positions, pay- 
ing from $3,000 to $20,000. Confidential correspondence 
invited. 


WILLIAM H. SHUMWAY, Inc. 
Personnel and Vocational Counselors 
176 FEDERAL STREET, Boston—Liberty 4232-4309 


PENROSE R. HOOPES 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer 


SPECIAL AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 


for 


HIGH PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES 


Design Consultation Reports 
64 Pearl St. Hartford, Conn. 


Mopern Cover DesiGns 
with their startling colors 
and skilful art-work require 
Tue Ricut Kinp or PAPER 
This cover is one of the 
large line which we carry. 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Eighty Years of Paper Service 
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M.A.C.’s Views on Current News 


Mile. Rubenstein says, ‘‘ American women 
are already 65% beautiful.” We wonder 
where the remaining 35% begins and leaves off. 


* * * 


Headline — “ Autos Ruining Students.” 
Wrong again. Students ruining autos. 


* * * 


Money doesn’t go as far as it used to, but 
a darn sight faster. 


* * * 


Sweet young things again disappointed. 
Lindy has flat feet. ; 


* * * 


Mother objects to one piece bathing suit. 
My goodness, doesn’t she want them to wear 
anything? 

Othe 


Scientists say crickets hear with their front 
legs. We know a mule that argues with his 
hind legs. 


* * * 


Not 


Headline — Green wins alimony suit. 
as green as he looks. 


* * * 


We often wonder what would happen if de- 
signers would combine the low neck styles of 


1907 with short dress styles of 1928. Gee! 
string. 
* * * 
News item — “ Wesleyan Chess Players 


Have Training Table.” The next thing they 
will be wanting a rub-down after the game. 


oh * * 


Lindbergh has again done something no one 
else has ever been able to do. He gave the 
Senators the air. 

‘= 


Headline — ‘“ Religious Convention for 
Mount of Olives.’”’ Never did like the darn 
things. 

* * * 


Some time ago we said apropos of the oil 
hearings that it was the oily bird who got the 
worm and now Senator Borah is collecting 
money for further worms. 
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SERVICE 


AND A 20% DIVIDEND 
ON COMPENSATION INSURANCE 





To Owners of 
Commercial 
Cars 


The Engineering De- 
partment of the Ameri- 
can Mutual has studied 
the operating condi- 
tion of truck fleets that 
have operated as badly 
as 5,000 miles per ac- 
cident. By instituting 
systems of safety Amer- 
ican Mutual Engineers 
have improved some 
of these records to the 
extent that they now 
operate as high as 
150,000 miles per ac- 
cident. Let us send you 
one of our booklets 
the ‘‘Automobible’’ and 
“The Manat the Wheel”’ 


eae 


‘n severest question you 
can ask of an insurance company is: “What 
percentage of your policyholders renew each 
year? To this question, the American Mutual 
answers “96% of our policyholders renew with 
us each year”. . .a wonderful endorsement of 
American Mutual Service—and by those who. 
know. 


In the experience of 500 policyholders, our en- 
gineers have reduced “days lost per employee” 
53-8%... certainly a tangible evidence of service. 


Dividends of never less than 20% have been 
paid to policyholders since 1887. Let us send 
you complete information about our Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance... just fill out 
and mail the lower part of this page. 


AMERICAN 
MUTUAL 


To the American Mutual Liability Insurance Co.— 


Please send me full information about your Service 
Security and Saving. 


Name 


Address__ 


Write to one of our Connecticut offices: 1188 Main Street, Bridgeport or 


226 Pearl Street, Hartford. 
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Transportation 


REFERENCE MARKS IN TARIFFS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
shortly release the new addition to its circular 
governing the construction of freight tariffs. 
Thereafter it will be necessary for all tariff pub- 
lishing carriers and agents to make use of uni- 
form symbols designated by the Commission 
for indicating advances, reductions and no 
changes in rates. The new rules also require 
the use of small numerals contained in a square 
for use in indicating items reissued from pre- 
vious supplements. A circular giving complete 
detail of symbols will be sent to members within 
a short time. 


The trafic committee has for many months 
urged the adoption of intelligible reference 
marks. 


I. & S. DOCKET 3029 — ROD RATES 


Through their attorney, J. J. Hickey, the 
American Chain Company and its subsidiaries, 
and a group of nineteen manufacturers, includ- 
ing the New Departure Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Clark Brothers Bolt Company, Driscoll 
Wire Company, Gilbert & Bennett Manufactur- 
ing Company, Peck, Stowe & Wilcox, and the 
Capewell Horse Nail Company, have filed 
protest in regard to I. & S. Docket 3029 which 
was a proposal to remove chains, iron or steel, 
and bolts, nails, rivets and iron rods, shipped 
in coils in official classification territory, from 
the billet list. This change would materially 
increase the rates on this commodity. 


COAL RATES —N. E. F. A. 13119 


Representatives of the Association, including 
E.. W. Goss and K. P. Applegate together with 
J. J. Hickey, attorney for the Association, ap- 
peared before the New England Freight Asso- 
ciation on March 27 in protest to a proposal 
to revise the rates on anthracite and bituminous 
coal in carloads from certain Massachusetts 
ports to stations on the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road. This proposal is of vital interest to 
Connecticut manufacturers since the entire ques- 
tion of rates on coal from ports to interior 
points may become involved. 


CHANGES IN RAIL, WATER AND RAIL CLASS 
RATES 


The Trunk Line Association, through its 
Docket No. 470 proposes to change class rates 





via rail, water and rail from New England to 
Charleston, South Carolina, and _ southern 
points. Representatives of the Association ap- 
peared at the hearing in New York on March 
21 in protest. 


MOTOR TRUCK HIGHWAYS 
H. J. Res. 79 which has been introduced in 


the present session of Congress, provides for 
the creation of a commission of three to study 
the feasibility of the establishment of express 
toll line motor truck highways. One such high- 
way is contemplated between Boston and New 
York. The Trafic Committee of the Associa- 
tion has gone on record in opposition to this 
proposal and its companion bill which provides 
for the appropriation of five billion dollars for 
the establishment of this system of highways. 
A committee of the Association is at present in 
Washington making further investigation. 


ZONING NEW ENGLAND 


The New England Freight Association has 
proposed to enlarge the Boston rate group to 
include Manchester and Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, and other points. This territory is now 
in the Portland group on a higher basis than 
the Boston group, 8¢ first-class and 4¢ and 
5¢, fourth-class. The Association was repre- 


sented at the hearing in Boston by William 
Day. 


MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 


Advice has come that hearings on proposed 
federal motor truck and motor bus regulation 
may begin before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce during the last 
week in Maich or the first week in April. Con- 
solidated legislation is taking all of the time 
of the committee at present and will be fol- 
lowed by consideration of minor bills before 
the committee undertakes to study motor -ve- 
hicle regulation. The Association is on record 
as opposing the so-called Cummings bill and 
all other legislation affecting federal regula- 
tion of interstate motor trucks. It will be re- 
called that exceptions to the examiner’s report 
on I. C. C. 18300 were filed with the commis- 
sion during the early part of March. Members 
who have not received a copy of these excep- 
tions may secure them from the Association, 
upon application. 
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Sales Exchange 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 


equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 


the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
Wire 
Music and spinning wire as follows: 
6,000 Ibs. Washburn’s Star Brand * 19 spinning 
wire 
5 lbs. #13 Atlas Music Wire 
10 “ #15 - 
25 #21 
20 #29 
#30 
#31 
#35 
#15 
#18 
#19 
#20 
#21 
#22 
100 #23 
95 #24 
100 “ #15 % Red Cross Wire 
80 -015 Brass Whtd Spring Wire 
Address S. E. 182. 


Control Panel 
Almost new. 


5 lb. coils 


“ 


Open type control panel with 2” 
slate base and pipe supports for floor mounting, suit- 
able for use on 2 or 3 phase circuit. Four pole 
200 volt, 60 cycle, 2 phase contactor rated at 600 


amps. Capacity 208 K. W., control circuit 220 volts. 

Old style G. E. control circuit relay but new style 

in every other respect. Can be made up to date 

by substituting new style relay at small cost. 
Address S. E. 179. 


FACTORY SPACE 


30. FOR SALE. Desirable property in Meriden. 
Going concern will dispose of property, either with or 
without machinery. 

Lot 50’ x 252’ facing streets front and back. One 
block from freight station. Buildings 34’ x 85,’ with 
basement, 2 main floors and attic, designed for heavy 
machinery. Also brick storage building 14’6” x 7’. 
New heating plant, forge, battery repair and charging 
apparatus. Machine equipment includes lathes, 
planer, Cincinnati miller, grinders, drill presses, hard- 
ening furnaces. Patterns for power presses, drops, 
gears, etc. Further details on request. 


31. FOR SALE. In Willimantic, two story, factory 
constructed brick building, containing about 20,000 
sq. ft. Electric freight elevator, steam heating plant, 
private siding on railroad and completely wired for 
lighting. Loading platform for both floors. Also 
storage shed 30’ x 80’ of sheet iron construction. 


Employment Service 


This department is open to members free of charge. All copy must be in the 
hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


EXECUTIVE’S ASSISTANT —Age 28. Single. 
Dartmouth graduate. Experienced in personnel work. 
For 3% years connected with the woolen industry, 
working through all departments. Address P. W. 322. 

DRAFTSMAN — Man with university training in 
engineering and two years’ experience in surveying 


and drafting. Has more recently owned mailing 
bureau business. Address P. W. 323. 


TRAFFIC MAN — Age 35. Married. University 
trafic training. Ten years experience. Will locate 
anywhere. Address P. W. 324. 


BOOKKEEPER — Experienced as cashier and pay- 
roll clerk. Desires position as accountant or book- 
keeper. Address P. W. 325. 


EXECUTIVE—A young man of unusual natural 
capabilities, a Yale graduate, who has had consider- 


able practical experience in advertising and sales in 
one of the largest middle-western concerns, will be 
available to Connecticut industry within a short time. 
Although a comparatively recent graduate, this young 
man has shown real ability in his chosen work. Has 
important connections in the East, particularly in Con- 
necticut, and would be able to bring to any concern 
a wealth of experience and support through these 
connections. Address P. W. 316. 


TRAFFIC MAN —Nine years’ experience in traffic. 
matters and five as purchasing agent. Address P. W. 
317. 

EXECUTIVE— Age 40. Experience for last 20 
years as general and cost accountant covers billing, 
sales, production costs, sales ledger work, credits and 
collections. Especially familiar with industrial ac- 
counting. Address P. W. 318. 








Sales Exchange 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 


equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 


the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
Wire 
Music and spinning wire as follows: 
6,000 Ibs. Washburn’s Star Brand * 19 spinning 
wire 
5 Ibs. #13 Atlas Music Wire 
sO: eas: Ps 
a ¢* Sy 6 “4 " . . 
n*- * « « 
‘* i * + " 
5“ #3, “« « “ 
mS =a * . 
25 “ #15 Wagner Spinning Wire 
100 “ #18 * " - 
100 #19 - “e - 
100 “ #20 6 os . 
100 “ #21 
65 “ 22 
100 #23 " 
95 #24 " - 
100 “ #15 % Red Cross Wire 
80 “ .015 Brass Whtd Spring Wire 
Address S. E. 182. 


5 lb. coils 


Control Panel 


Almost new. Open type control panel with 2” 


slate base and pipe supports for floor mounting, suit- 


2 


able for use on 2 or 3 phase circuit. Four pole 


200 volt, 60 cycle, 2 phase contactor rated at 600 


amps. Capacity 208 K. W., control circuit 220 volts. 
Old style G. E. control circuit relay but new style 
in every other respect. Can be made up to date 
by substituting new style relay at small cost. 


Address S. E. 179. 
FACTORY SPACE 
30. FOR SALE. Desirable property in Meriden. 
Going concern will dispose of property, either with or 
without machinery. 

Lot 50’ x 252’ facing streets front and back. One 
block from freight station. Buildings 34’ x 85,’ with 
basement, 2 main floors and attic, designed for heavy 
machinery. Also brick storage building 146” x 7’. 
New heating plant, forge, battery repair and charging 
apparatus. Machine equipment includes lathes, 
planer, Cincinnati miller, grinders, drill presses, hard- 
ening furnaces. 
gears, etc. 


Patterns for power presses, drops, 
Further details on request. 


31. FOR SALE. In Willimantic, two story, factory 
constructed brick building, containing about 20,000 
sq. ft. Electric freight elevator, steam heating plant, 
private siding on railroad and completely wired for 
lighting. Loading platform for both floors. Also 
storage shed 30’ x 80’ of sheet iron construction. 


Employment Service 


This department is open to members free of charge. 


All copy must be in the 


hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


EXECUTIVE'S ASSISTANT —Age 28. _ Single. 
Dartmouth graduate. Experienced in personnel work. 
For 314 years connected with the woolen industry, 


working through all departments. Address P. W. 322. 
DRAFTSMAN — Man with university training in 
engineering and two years’ experience in surveying 
and drafting. Has more recently owned mailing 
bureau business. Address P. W. 323. 
TRAFFIC MAN — Age 35. 
trafic training. 


Married. 
Ten years experience. 
Address P. W. 324. 


University 
Will locate 
anywhere. 


BOOKKEEPER — Experienced as cashier and pay- 
roll clerk. Desires position as accountant or book- 


keeper. Address P. W. 325. 


EXECUTIVE—A young man of unusual natural 
capabilities, a Yale graduate, who has had consider- 


able practical experience in advertising and sales in 
one of the largest middle-western concerns, will be 
available to Connecticut industry within a short time. 
Although a comparatively recent graduate, this young 
man has shown real ability in his chosen work. Has 
important connections in the East, particularly in Con- 
necticut, and would be able to bring to any concern 
a wealth of experience and support through these 
connections. Address P. W. 316. 


TRAFFIC MAN — Nine years’ experience in trafhie 
matters and five as purchasing agent. Address P. W. 
317. 

EXECUTIVE— Age 40. Experience for last 20 
years as general and cost accountant covers billing, 
sales, production costs, sales ledger work, credits and 
collections. Especially familiar with industrial ac- 
Address P. W. 318. 


counting. 





Good Printing Plates 
are essential to every piece 
of printed literature. 


Dowd Wyllie SOlron 


Advertising Art and Engraving 


Plimpton Bldg. Ann & Pear! St. 
P leertited, Conn. 








We Do It 


If you have a shipment for for- 
eign destination, you want to be 
assured your instructions will be 
explicitly followed, that the costs 
will be kept at rock-bottom, that 
it will go forward withouta hitch 
and in the quickest possible time. 


It takes an organization like ours 
to do it, and we do it. 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 
Custom House Brokers 
Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 


Offices also at Pittsburg, Buffalo, 
New Orleans, London, Liverpool. 








Lifting A Load 


of responsibility from your 
shoulders is part of our job 
when we solve your eleva- 
tor problems. 


Our factory is here in 
Connecticut where we can 
take care of your order 
with speed and efficiency. 


Our representative will be 
glad to call. 


EASTERN MACHINERY Co. 
Factory and Main Office 
38 Gregory Street 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
183 Ann St. 119 Middle St. 





| § BOSTON—177 State St. 
CHICAGO—112 West Adams St. SAN FRANCISCO—Robert Dollar Bldg. 


AS\ Dollar Line 


Passenger and Express 
Freight Steamers 


Sailings every 14 days 
from Boston and New York 


INTERCOASTAL 
Los Angeles—San Francisco—Honolulu 
TRANS-PACIFIC 


Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo 


ORIENT-EUROPEAN 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles 


TRANS-ATLANTIC 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles for 
Boston & New York 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
NEW YORK—25 Broadway —Tel,B. G. 3144 
BALTIMORE Coninestal ie, WORPOL we 
PHILADELPHIA—Bourse Bldg. 


LOSS ANGELES—628 So. Spring St. SEATTLE—L. C. Smith Bldg. 
VANCOUVER—402 Pender St., West 


BITUMINOUS 


eo) 


Ure 


NORFOLK—Southgate Forwarding Co. 


MACHINERY 


MACHINE. PARTS 
DESIGNING 


We have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a _ contract basis. 
We also maintain a competent engineering 
department and are prepared to undertake the 
development, design and manufacture of ma- 
chinery for any purpose. 


GEARS—WoRMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT T0 ORDER 


THE - 
SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


VICTOR 
SPRINGFIELD 
PORTAGE 
““PNEUMO-GRAVITY,”’ 
Bituminous Coals. 
RS TE 
Mines developed and mechani- 


cally equipped for annual output 
of FOUR MILLION tons. 


CEGMMeN 





The ““PNEUMO-GRAVITY”’ Process installed at several of our mines is a dry 
method for the mechanical removal of refuse and other impurities from the coal, thus 
assuring to the consumer céan, uniformly prepared coal. 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


GRAYBAR co 
(Granp CENTRAL TERMINAL) LEXINGTON Ave., New Yorr 





NortTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONH. 








ra 


